We  have  an  anchor  that  keeps  the  soul : 
religious  observance  on  Glasgow’s  Anchor  line 
and  other  Scottish  emigrant  ships,  1870-1900 
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The  Act  of  Parliament  governing  ships  in  the  emigration  trade  is  quite 
clear: 

“Article  16:  On  Sunday  mornings  the  passengers  shall  be  mustered 
at  ten  o’clock,  am.,  and  will  be  expected  to  appear  in  clean  and 
decent  apparel.  The  Lord’s  Day  shall  be  observed  as  religiously  as 
circumstances  will  admit”. 

The  issue  of  Sabbath  observance,  and  specifically  of  Sunday  travelling, 
is  one  which  has  bubbled  away  in  Scottish  life  for  the  last  200  years  or 
so.  One  substantial  battle  had  been  fought  over  the  provision  of  railway 
travel  on  Sundays.  Whether  that  battle  had  been  won  or  lost  depends  on 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  but,  by  1865,  trains  were  running  on 
Sundays."  Steamers’  sailing  on  Sundays  may  still  be  divisive  in 
Stornoway,  but  of  course  for  the  emigrant  ships  which  took  so  many 
Scots  to  Australia,  to  the  USA,  to  Canada  and  everywhere  else  that  the 
Scottish  diaspora  inhabits,  there  was  no  choice.  In  a voyage  of  1 1 days, 
which  is  the  length  of  voyage  undertaken  by  the  late  Victorian  traveller 
from  Glasgow  to  New  York,  at  least  one  Sunday  would  be  spent  on 
board  ship  and  obviously  many  more  on  the  way  to  Australia  or  New 
Zealand. 

Clearly  strict  Sabbath  observance  took  account  of  the  difficulties  of 
sea  travel.  At  no  time  was  man  able  simply  to  stop  a sailing  ship,  hove  to 
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in  mid  ocean  and  devote  a day  to  spiritual  renewal.  This  was  recognised 
in  Jewish  law,  where  different  rules  governed  travelling  over  water. 

This  paper  examines  a specific  route,  Glasgow  to  New  York,  and  a 
specific  time-frame,  1870-1900.  This  therefore  implies  practice  on 
steamships,  and  excludes  the  longer  voyages  to  Australia  or  New 
Zealand.  Limited  as  this  is,  though,  that  route  and  timeframe  covers  the 
experiences  of  half  a million  Scots  who  travelled  from  Glasgow, 
together  with  many  thousands  of  Irish  and  many  thousands  of 
continental  emigrants  who  came  to  Scotland  to  travel  onwards.  I suspect 
that  most  Scots  will  have  had  relatives,  close  relatives  of  grandparents 
or  great  grandparents,  who  made  that  journey.  In  some  cases  those 
relatives  will  have  made  the  journey  in  both  directions,  possibly  even 
more  than  once,  for  there  were  many  who  returned,  and  there  were  even 
those  who  effectively  commuted,  following  their  occupation  where  the 
work  was. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  then  is  to  look  at  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  passengers’  spiritual  needs,  as  evidenced  by  diaries  and 
journalism  of  the  period. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  transatlantic  travel  from  Scotland 
was  dominated  by  the  ships  of  Glasgow’s  Anchor  Line.  They  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  New  York  with  a frequency  and  regularity  which  was 
unmatched  by  any  other  shipping  line,  or  indeed  at  all,  until  the  modem 
growth  of  air  travel.  At  the  height  of  the  line’s  Victorian  prosperity,  in 
the  early  1870s,  it  kept  up  a service  twice  a week,  even  trying  out  a 
thrice  weekly  service  for  a short  spell.  Even  when  it  reverted  to  weekly 
sailings  in  1874,  five  sister  ships,  Anchoria,  Bolivia , Circassia , Devonia 
and  Ethiopia  formed  the  best  matched  fleet  on  the  Atlantic.* 4  Later  and 
larger  ships  included  the  Furnessia  and  the  City  of  Rome.  Running  from 
Glasgow,  they  also  picked  up  passengers  in  Greenock  and  off  Moville 
in  Lough  Foyle  in  Northern  Ireland,  reaching  New  York  11  days  later. 
Although  this  frequency  of  service  didn’t  survive  a slump  in  emigration 
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in  1874,  and  although  the  ships  were  smaller  than  those  running  from 
Liverpool,  the  Anchor  Line  was  a major  force  in  transatlantic  travel 
until  1935.' 

The  five  sister  ships  had  a capacity  of  around  700  in  steerage  and 
100  each  in  the  saloon  and  second  classes,  while  the  Furnessia  had 
room  for  almost  1000  steerage  passengers.  A significant  proportion  of 
Scotland’s  emigrating  population  crossed  on  them,  not  to  mention  Irish 
and,  particularly,  Scandinavians.  For  many  years  the  Anchor  Line  ran 
feeder  ships  from  Scandinavia  to  Leith  whence  the  passengers  were 
transported  by  rail  or  canal  to  Glasgow  for  onward  travel.  As  well  as 
this  the  Line  had  smaller  and  slower  ships  sailing  from  Genoa  and  other 
Mediterranean  ports.  At  one  point  there  were  also  regular  sailings  to 
New  York  from  London  and  from  Liverpool.  Side  by  side  with  their 
Atlantic  trade,  the  Anchor  Line  also  had  regular  sailings  to  and  from 
India.6 

The  Anchor  Line  belonged  to  the  Flenderson  brothers.  Tom  and 
David  were  the  major  partners,  but  John  and  William  were  also 
shareholders.  In  early  years  it  had  a fairly  chequered  career  with  a 
considerable  number  of  losses  and  accidents  recorded.  Captain  Tom 
Henderson,  the  major  player,  was  the  subject  of  a scathing  portrait  in 
the  periodical  Fairplay  in  1884  which  drew  attention  to  a prison 
sentence  for  negligence  and  manslaughter  earlier  in  his  career  and  the 
suspicious  loss  of  several  ships  in  the  1850s  and  early  1860s.7 
Nevertheless  by  the  1870s,  the  company  was  well  established  and  had 
national  standing  with  Captain  Henderson  being  a prominent  member  of 
the  Liverpool  American  Conference,  the  body  of  ship-owners  which 
regulated  transatlantic  traffic.8 

Not  all  the  passengers  on  these  ships  were  in  fact  emigrants.  As 
well  as  the  emigrant  traffic,  the  ships  carried  two-way  traffic  in  all 
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classes.  Some  were  work  related;  there  were  Aberdeen  quarrymen,  for 
example,  who  worked  part  of  the  year  in  the  USA.  However  there  was 
also  a constant  flow  of  tourists  and  businessmen,  mainly  in  the  saloon 
class,  but  also  in  some  cases  in  the  2nd  (intermediate)  and  steerage 
classes.  There  was  an  emerging  tourist  traffic  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  anxious  to  see  what  the  other  side  was  like  and  to  experience  the 
voyage.  Some  of  them  travelled  steerage  or  2nd  cabin  even  though  they 
could  afford  the  saloon  class  fare.  This  group  was  known  disparagingly 
in  the  shipping  trade  as  “amateur  emigrants”.  That  phrase,  of  course, 
was  taken  up  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  describe  his  experiences  in 
1879.  Additionally,  the  Atlantic  was  crossed  and  recrossed  by  a 
seemingly  endless  stream  of  ministers,  missionaries  and  sundry  other 
divines  taking  part  in  lecture  tours,  temperance  campaigns,  or  simply 
travels  for  the  sake  of  their  health.  One  anonymous  news  clipping  of 
around  this  time  commented  that,  on  the  voyage  described,  the  saloon 
held  no  fewer  than  14  ministers.9  Much  of  the  information  about  the 
voyages  comes  from  the  reminiscences  of  such  people  and  it  can  safely 
be  assumed  that  their  experiences  became  the  raw  material  for  many 
lectures  and  sermons  on  their  return.10 

Possibly  because  of  the  number  of  transoceanic  divines,  religious 
observance  is  commented  upon  quite  widely  in  accounts,  and  by  putting 
these  accounts  together  a picture  emerges  of  an  institution  which  was 
both  casual  and  taken  for  granted  and  yet  which  obviously  played  an 
important  part  in  passengers’  lives. 

The  best  known  account  of  a late  Victorian  voyage  is  not  by  a 
minister  though,  but  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  Amateur 
Emigrant , published  after  his  death,  is  the  one  source  emanating  from 
outwith  the  saloon  class  which  is  widely  known,  still  in  print  and  often 
quoted  as  the  sole  source  of  contemporary  description  of  emigrant 

University  of  Glasgow,  Scottish  Business  Archive  (SBA).  UGD  255/1.  Anchor 
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voyages  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Crossing  the 
Atlantic  on  SS  Devonia  to  meet  up  with  his  future  wife,  Fanny 
Osbourne,  he  travelled  in  the  relative  comfort  of  the  2nd  cabin,  but  the 
resultant  book  implies  a similarity  to  steerage  conditions  which  other 
writers’  experiences  simply  do  not  confirm. 

On  his  first  Sunday  out,  he  has  this  to  say  about  the  proceedings, 
which  he  did  not  witness  first  hand: 

The  Sabbath  was  observed  strictly  by  the  majority  of  the  emigrants. 
1 heard  an  old  woman  express  her  surprise  that  the  ship  “didna  gae 
doon”  as  she  saw  someone  pass  her  with  a chessboard  on  the  holy 
day.  Some  sang  Scottish  psalms.  Many  went  to  the  service,  and  in 
true  Scottish  fashion,  came  back  ill  pleased  with  their  divine.  “I 
didna  think  he  was  an  experienced  preacher”  said  one  girl  to  me.1 1 

Other  writers,  though,  gave  fuller  accounts  of  the  services  and  clearly 
they  played  a major  part  in  the  shipboard  lives  of  the  passengers.  The 
anonymous  passenger  who  wrote  of  the  14  ministers  in  the  saloon,  like 
Stevenson  was  travelling  2nd  Cabin,  but  some  8 years  earlier  and  on  the 
SS  Victoria.  He  left  Glasgow  on  the  Saturday,  one  of  some  550 
passengers,  swelled  to  700  by  the  time  they  had  called  in  at  Moville,  the 
port  for  Derry.  The  next  day,  the  weather  being  fine,  the  passengers 
foregathered  on  deck.  “Divine  service  was  conducted  on  deck,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  a sincere  prayer  was  offered  up  for  our  safety 
from  danger  on  the  face  of  the  great  waters”.1"  However,  come  evening, 
the  writer  became  more  expansive: 

In  the  evening  we  had  worship  on  deck;  every  available  seat  and 
form  from  the  cabins  was  brought  up  for  those  who  cared  to  sit.  The 
service  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  seamen,  by  reading  a chapter 
and  taking  for  a text  the  words;  ‘'Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I command  you ’.  The  address  was  excellent  and 
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practical  and  was  interspersed  with  several  pretty  hymns  ....  After 
the  service  was  over,  a rev.  gentleman  who  had  been  a listener, 
stepped  forward  and  told  us  of  some  good  work  being  done  in 
Turkey,  where  he  came  from  and  gave  some  examples  of  the  gospel 
there  ....  The  sailor/preacher  then  announced  that  he  would  have  a 
prayer  meeting  on  the  deck  tomorrow,  weather  permitting. 

The  following  day,  the  narrative  continued: 

Just  as  the  sun  is  descending,  illuminating  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
western  horizon  with  all  the  glories  of  a western  setting  sun,  a 
prayer-meeting  is  held  on  deck,  after  which  the  female  passengers 
were  sent  down  to  their  berths.  This  is  done  every  evening,  and  a 
very  good  arrangement  it  is,  for  many  of  the  young  thoughtless 
passengers  of  both  sexes  were  inclined  to  remain  at  their  fun  on 
deck. 

The  following  Sunday  the  same  pattern  was  followed  on  deck,  but  with 

an  alternative  meeting  in  the  saloon: 

All  the  passengers  are  on  deck  today,  clean  and  sedate,  quietly 
conversing  together,  some  reading  the  Bible,  some  tracts  and  books 
had  from  the  box  lying  open  for  the  use  of  the  passengers.  This  is 
provided  by  the  good  sailor  who  has  so  much  at  heart  the  good  of 
his  fellow  sinners.  There  are  in  the  saloon  fourteen  ministers,  some 
going  home  after  their  holiday  in  Europe,  and  some  for  America  for 
a few  weeks.  One  of  these  reverend  gentlemen  preached  in  the 
saloon  in  the  forenoon,  another  in  the  afternoon,  confining 
themselves  to  the  comfortable  part  of  the  ship,  but  our  good  sailor 
preached  to  us  under  God’s  beautiful  star-spangled  sky.  I must  say 
however  that  among  our  evening  audience  were  a number  of  the 
ministers  who  were  much  pleased  with  the  address  of  the  sailor. 


Finally,  the  passengers  took  a collection  for  the  sailor,  just  before  they 
left  the  ship  on  the  Tuesday: 
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We  collected  a few  pounds  for  the  seamen  who  had  so  kindly 
attended  to  our  spiritual  wants  to  assist  him  in  getting  a stock  of 
books,  scripture  texts  and  tracts  which  he  had  so  freely  bestowed 
upon  those  who  require  them. 

Although  the  “dangers  on  the  face  of  the  great  waters”  were  much  less 
than  they  had  been  in  the  early  days  of  steamships,  the  passengers  must 
have  been  well  aware  of  the  fate  of  the  Anchor  Line’s  SS  Europa , which 
lost  three  deck  officers  overboard  in  1871,  before  being  lost  totally  in 
July  1878, 13  while  in  1891  the  SS  Utopia,  on  the  Mediterranean  run 
foundered  after  a collision  with  HMS  Anson  with  the  resulting  loss  of 
541  lives.14  There  was  no  doubt  that  a combination  of  sea-sickness  and 
the  knowledge  of  past  accidents  concentrated  the  minds  of  many 
travellers  on  their  own  mortality. 

A few  years  after  Stevenson,  the  Reverend  Dr  John  Kerr  Campbell, 
a minister  from  Stirling  who  apparently  needed  frequent  travel  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  wrote  Through  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the 
aftermath  of  one  of  his  several  trips  abroad.  He  discovered  a rather 
casual  arrangement  for  worship  on  the  SS  Furnessia : 

On  entering  the  saloon,  we  read  the  following  advertisement  written 
in  bold  letters  over  the  door:  “Divine  Service  will  be  conducted  in 
the  Dining  saloon  at  eleven  o’clock  this  forenoon.  A collection  will 
be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution  and 
Shipwrecked  Sailors’  Society”. 

After  breakfast  we  glanced  at  the  printed  list  of  the  passengers’ 
names  and  discovered  there  was  one  other  reverend,  and  also  a 
professor  on  board,  and  that  for  me  at  least  formed  something  like  a 
silver  lining  in  the  cloud.  About  10  o’clock,  the  purser  and  the 
doctor  were  deputed  to  ask  me  to  conduct  the  service.  I was 
physically  and  otherwise  so  much  “out  of  sorts”  at  the  time  that  1 
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felt  justified  in  praying  them  to  have  me  excused,  and  referred  them 
to  the  other  reverend  gentleman  on  board.  “But  he  is  a Roman 
Catholic  priest.”  They  said,  “and  the  professor  is  only  a literary  man 
who  has  no  experience  of  such  work.”  A second  time  a more 
pressing  application  was  made  to  me,  and,  this  time,  1 resolved  to 
yield  and  make  the  best  of  it.15 

If  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  not  acceptable,  it  is  clear  that  the 
established  churches  did  not  have  a monopoly.  Robert  Napier  left 
Glasgow  for  America  in  1879  after  his  business  failed.  He  returned 
briefly  on  holiday  in  1884  before  coming  back  permanently  in  1886. 
Diaries  have  survived  for  his  original  westbound  voyage  and  both 
eastbound  ones,  so  we  have  successively,  steerage  experiences  on  the 
SS  Anchoria  in  1 879,  2nd  Cabin  on  the  SS  Circassia  in  1884  and  finally 
Saloon  Class  on  the  Anchoria  again.  This  extract  is  from  his  first  trip 
home: 

Service  at  1 1 o’clock  was  held  in  the  second  cabin  by  a coloured 
man.  Between  thirty  and  forty  attended  who  went  through  the 
Church  of  England  service  in  a style  that  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
Chinese  prayer  machine.  There  was  not  much  of  an  evangelist 
about  him  but  it  was  better  than  nothing.16 

However  the  evening  service  made  up  for  it: 

An  announcement  was  made  that  a service  would  be  held  at  7 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  We  went  there  and  about  50  or  60  attended 
and  we  had  a good  gospel  service  for  once  in  real  Moody  style.  It 
was  conducted  by  a north  of  England  man  who  is  an  evangelist. 


15  J.  K.  Campbell,  Through  the  United  States  and  Canada  (London,  1886).  21-2. 

16  R.  Napier,  Diary  of  a voyage  from  New  York  to  Glasgow  on  SS  Circassia 
(unpublished  MS  in  the  possession  of  the  author),  1884. 
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Robert  Napier  had  fairly  high  expectations  of  ministers  and  was 
sometimes  disappointed: 

Sunday:  a good  number  were  sick,  although  there  was  no  motion  to 
speak  of  as  the  sea  was  calm.  Only  about  30  were  able  to  attend 
divine  service  in  the  saloon.  It  was  conducted  by  a Methodist 
minister  and  may  have  done  some  good  but  as  far  as  known  was  not 
thought  much  of  by  his  hearers.17 

If  Napier  was  critical  of  the  preachers  he  heard,  it  has  to  be  conceded 
that  some  of  them  were  performing  under  difficulties.  Lack  of  notice 
and  the  results  of  seasickness,  as  suffered  by  J.  K.  Campbell,  were  two 
challenges,  weather  conditions  as  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Mclachlan, 
travelling  on  the  Anchoria  towards  the  end  of  her  transatlantic  career 
provided  others: 

The  second  Sunday  out  was  a terrible  day  and  what  should  have 
been  a day  of  rest  was  turned  into  a day  of  motion  and  of 
commotion.  Time  after  time  the  seas  swept  the  decks  fore  and  aft 
and  on  several  occasions  even  dashed  over  the  hurricane  deck  and 
the  officers’  bridge.  It  was  a wild  day  at  sea,  and  although,  the  wind 
being  with  us,  there  was  no  great  danger,  it  made  the  women  go 
about  with  long  drawn  faces  and  speak  with  bated  breath.  I have 
conducted  divine  service  under  many  peculiar  circumstances  but 
the  experience  of  that  Sunday  was  more  peculiar  and  interesting 
than  them  all.  I had  to  hold  on  firmly  to  the  table  in  front  of  me  all 
of  the  time  and  on  several  occasions  the  ship’s  bible  had  to  be 
saved  from  slipping  off  the  Union  Jack  before  me  on  which  it 
rested.  We  all  felt  that  short  service  to  be  impressive,  the  winds  and 
seas  roaring  without  and  the  timbers  of  the  ship  groaning  and 
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straining  at  every  motion  making  even  the  most  worldly  minded 
feel  awed  in  the  presence  of  such  a mighty  power  as  the  ocean. Is 

These  accounts  show  the  location  of  the  service  within  the  ship  to  be 
variable  as  J.  K.  Campbell  shows: 

About  eleven  o’clock,  in  response  to  the  tolling  of  a bell,  most  of 
the  saloon  passengers  and  a goodly  number  from  the  second  cabin 
assembled  in  the  dining  room  and  drawing  room  immediately 
above,  and  after  the  usual  devotional  exercises  in  Presbyterian 
order,  1 preached  a sermon  from  Psalm  lxxvii.  V.19.  “Thy  way  is  in 
the  sea”.  The  collection  amounted  to  about  £2  10s.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  second  cabin  passengers  held  a service  in  the  open  air.14 

Campbell  claimed  that  there  were  about  250  saloon  passengers  and 
“something  like  450  in  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  but  I never  counted 
them”.  What  the  steerage  passengers  did  for  their  Sunday  worship  he 
does  not  explain.  Presumably  they  went  to  the  open-air  service.  The 
following  Sunday  he  preached  again  in  the  saloon,  “but  to  a much  larger 

audience”.  However  he  “did  not  see  any  of  the  officers  present  except 

20 

the  captain,  the  doctor  and  the  purser”. 

On  some  Anchor  Line  ships,  however  it  is  clear  that  steerage 
passengers  were  welcomed  to  the  service  in  the  saloon;  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  Napier’s  original  emigration  voyage  in  steerage,  after  some 
entertainment  provided  by  the  close  passing  of  a ship  in  full  sail: 

Our  next  and  most  important  event  of  the  day  was  the  announcement 
that  a sermon  would  be  preached  in  the  saloon  at  half  past  two  p.m.. 
There  was  a good  attendance  and  the  service  lasted  over  an  hour.  The 
minister  was  a man  about  33  years  of  age  belonging  to  Paisley  and  is 


18  G.  L.  McLachlan,  A ten  weeks  trip  to  America  (photocopy  of  unpublished  MS  in 
possession  of  the  author;  original  in  private  hands,  whereabouts  unknown)  c.  1 896. 

19  Campbell.  Through  the  United  States  and  Canada , 22 
Ibid.,  37. 
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on  his  way  out  to  Jamaica  to  fill  a church  there.  In  leaving  the  saloon 

each  one  was  presented  with  a few  tracts  and  weekly  periodicals 

published  in  New  York,  the  younger  ones  being  presented  with  a 

Testament.  These  being  distributed  gratuitously  by  the  Religious 

21 

Tract  Society  of  New  York. 

Aside  from  the  worship  aspect,  what  was  important  about  a service  like 
this  is  that  it  gave  the  passengers  a common  link.  As  a steerage 
passenger,  Robert  Napier  was  almost  quarantined  from  those  in  the  two 
more  expensive  classes  of  accommodation,  but  on  this  one  occasion 
something  like  normal  communication  was  enabled.  As  a result,  the 
following  day  he  was  able  to  meet  the  minister,  a Mr  Cochrane,  and 
discovered  that  he  was  a Free  Church  minister  going  as  a missionary  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Napier  had  had  links  with  the 
U.P.  church  and  was  connected  with  the  Evangelical  Union.  He  and 
Cochrane  found  they  had  acquaintances  in  common  and  he  was  also 
introduced  to  another  minister  on  board. 

Possibly  this  mixing  of  classes  on  the  voyage  was  only  possibly 
because  of  the  small  numbers  travelling,  there  being  only  106 
passengers  in  all  on  a ship  which  could  hold  close  to  a thousand. 
Nonetheless,  it  must  have  restored  some  dignity  to  the  steerage 
passengers  who  took  part. 

A similar  description  on  a voyage  on  the  Cunard  liner  SS  Aurania 
in  1 886  makes  it  clear  that  such  mixing  was  not  always  the  norm: 

Later  there  was  service  in  the  saloon,  the  Rev  Dr  Hall,  of  New 
York,  officiating.  Our  Methodist  hymn  leader  was  greatly 
distressed  at  being  refused  admittance  at  the  service.  I asked  our 
stewards  if  people  were  not  allowed  to  attend  worship.  They  told 
me  that  the  rule  was  against  it,  that  people  were  not  allowed 
theoretically  in  any  part  of  the  vessel  except  forward;  but  that 


R.  Napier,  Diary  of  a voyage  from  Glasgow  to  New  York  on  SS  Anchoria 
(unpublished  MS  in  the  possession  of  the  author),  1879. 
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practically  on  Sundays  the  rule  was  relaxed  in  favor  of  the  decent. 
If  the  men  shined  their  boots  and  had  on  collars  and  if  the  women 
were  not  distinctly  out  ot  keeping  they  would  not  be  turned  away. 
My  Methodist  acquaintance  made  a second  and  successful  attempt, 
and  a number  of  women  also  attended  and  came  back  eloquent  over 
the  glories  of  the  saloon. 

Those  of  us  who  remained  away  had  our  spiritual  wants 
recognized  by  the  plentiful  distribution  of  tracts.22 

All  these  services  were  of  course  in  English,  but  there  were  many  other 
nationalities  on  board.  On  Napier’s  first  voyage  on  the  Anchoria,  there 
were  many  Danes,  for  example,  while  newspaper  reports  of  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  Furnessia  in  1881  mentioned  a group  of  Austrian 
Mennonites  on  their  way  to  a new  life  in  America.23 

For  many  years  the  Anchor  Line  ran  steamers  from  the 
Scandinavian  ports  to  Leith,  whence  the  passengers  were  transferred  to 
Glasgow  and  the  transatlantic  steamers.  Sofia  Charlotta  Sjoberg  was 
one  such  emigrant  from  Sweden.  A maiden  lady  of  66  years,  she 
travelled  in  a party  of  50-60  Swedes  on  their  way  to  build  a Swedish 
settlement  in  Florida  in  1871.  Her  account  of  her  voyage  on  the  Anchor 
Line’s  SS  Anglia  provides  a rare  glimpse  of  the  experience  from  a 
woman’s  perspective."4  The  group,  who  travelled  steerage,  was  led  by 
her  cousin’s  son,  Wilhelm  Henschen,  a Swedish  agent  for  Anchor  Line, 
who  later  became  a Methodist  minister.  The  whole  group  had  a 


22  E.  P.  Heaton,  “A  Sham  Immigrant’s  Voyage  to  New  York  in  1888”,  syndicated 

in  various  U.S.  newspapers,  October  1888  and  retrieved  from 

http://www.gjenvick.com/Steerage/AShamImmigrantsVoyage- 1 -Preface.html  on 
28/01/2010. 

23  S.B.A.  UGD  255/1  Newspaper  clippings,  65. 

24  S.  C.  Sjoberg.  “Journey  to  Florida,  1871”,  translated  by  Wesley  M.  Westerberg 
in  Swedish  Pioneer  Historical  Quarterly,  1975,  24-45. 

25  An  account  of  the  Henschen  family  can  be  found  at  Rebecca  Weiss,  “Swedish 
emigrant  to  Florida,  Josef  Henschen,  early  Swedish  immigrant  in  the  south"  (2006) 
at  htlp://www. nordstjernan.com/news/south/782  , retrieved  28/01/2010. 
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heavily  pietist  leaning  and  much  of  the  time  in  the  steerage  was  spent  in 
singing  hymns  and  in  spiritual  reading: 

The  happiest  and  most  enjoyable  moment  is  when  someone  sits  and 
reads  aloud  from  the  New  Testament  or  some  other  selected  text 
from  the  same  ...  Sometimes  some  of  the  Vastmanland  girls  join  in 
a spiritual  song,  which  still  some  others  gather  to  listen  to  or  to 
sing,  as  long  as  the  spirit  moves,  one  after  another  of  our  pilgrim 
songs.  Then  I lie  or  sit  for  a while  on  the  sacks  of  sawdust 
surrounded  by  dear  Christian  sisters,  most  of  whom  I have  not  seen 
before  but  have  known  in  the  spirit. 

That  sufficed  for  through  the  week,  but  Sunday  required  more  formal 
worship: 

After  breakfast,  Lofgren  read  the  day’s  sermon.  Esaias  began  the 
hymn.  “A  mighty  fortress  is  our  Lord”,  all  joined  in  the  song,  and  at 
the  close  several  sang  pilgrim  songs.  In  the  forenoon  the  captain 
distributed  a large  number  of  English  and  German  New  Testaments 
as  well  as  Swedish  and  English  pamphlets,  all  of  which  were 
eagerly  received.  The  day  was  spent  in  our  accustomed  places 
below  deck,  each  one  according  to  his  own  desire.  Only  one  march 
and  one  hymn  was  played  on  the  harmonica,  and  I sat  mostly  on  my 
travelling  box,  amid  like-minded  friends  in  the  company,  here  by 
the  machinery  about  midships  below  the  loading  hatch,  and  listened 
to  the  reading  and  joined  in  the  singing.  ...  An  old  man  sat  in  the 
cabin  and  read  evening  prayers  from  the  hymn  book  and  sang  some 
hymns  in  which  several  who  were  present  joined.27 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  some  provision  was  made  for  foreign  travellers, 
if  only  in  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  Testaments.  The  mention  of  the 
harmonica”  is  an  interesting  sidelight,  presumably  an  early  accordion 


26 


27 


Sjoberg,  “Journey  to  Florida”,  30. 
Ibid.,  32. 
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recruited  into  Christian  praise;  Scandinavian  usage  makes  “harmonica” 
an  accordion,  and  “mundharmonika”  a mouth  organ. 

Principal  John  Cairns,  one  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the  day, 
was  persuaded  to  visit  the  United  States  in  1 880  although  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  he  travelled  with  the  Anchor  Line.  His  diary,  quoted  by 
his  biographer  A.R.  MacEwan,  shows  a different  aspect  of  the  role  of 
religion  in  breaking  barriers: 

8th  May:  Much  talk  with  the  steerage  passengers,  especially 
Norwegians  and  Germans.  Norsk  almost  forgotten  but  brushed  up. 

9,h  May:  Conducted  service  in  the  saloon  in  morning  and  steerage 
in  evening.  A great  deal  of  religion  among  the  passengers, 
especially  some  Northumbrians  from  Flodden.  Many  reading  Bible 
apart.  Closed  with  hymn  singing. 

11th  May:  Atlantic  in  its  grandeur,  yet  able  to  converse  with 
German  Jews  and  got  them  to  read  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Studied 
Assyrian. 

14lh  May:  Assyrian  inscriptions  until  2 pm.  Then  service  with 
steerage  passengers. 

15th  May:  Talked  with  many  Germans,  all  discontented  and  few 

with  religion.  Long  reading  of  Hebrew  with  Hungarian.  Studied 

• 29 

Assyrian.- 

Clearly,  to  a considerable  extent,  religious  observance  was  governed  not 
by  a routine  but  by  the  wishes  of  the  passengers  and  availability  of 
ministry.  From  Stevenson’s  brief  mention  on  the  Devonia  to  the  Rev. 
William  Ross  travelling  on  the  SS  City  of  Rome , there  is  a great 
diversity  of  activity,  even  going  as  far  as  conversion  experiences.  This 
is  Ross’s  account: 


28  Wikipedia  http://en.wikipedia.0rg/wiki/Harmonica#Related_instruments 

retrieved  28/0 1 /20 1 0. 

24  A.  R.  MacEwan,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Cairns,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (London,  3rd 
edn.  1896),  687. 
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1 never  met  so  many  Christians  at  sea  before.  Indeed  the  first  thing 
struck  me  on  Sabbath  morning  was  to  find  a goodly  company 
singing  Sankey’s  hymns.  And  further  enquiry  led  me  to  see  that 
there  was  a large  number  of  young  believers  on  board.  We  soon  got 
acquainted.  On  Sabbath,  Professor  Iverach  preached  in  the  saloon 
to  a very  large  congregation.  In  the  afternoon,  I preached  to  the 
steerage  people  on  the  lower  deck  and  had  the  forward  deck  filled 
with  cabin  passengers  and  they  formed  as  it  were  my  gallery 
audience.  I had  the  joy  of  having  a service  each  day  with  these 
people.  There  appeared  to  be  a real  impression.  We  intended  to 
have  no  service  on  Friday,  as  we  expected  to  reach  Sandy  Hook 
that  evening.  However  in  the  evening  a message  was  sent  up  that 
they  wished  me  to  say  a farewell  word  to  them.  We  sang  and 
prayed  and  I preached  in  the  dark,  and  we  closed  by  singing  ‘God 
be  with  you  till  we  meet  again’.  At  close  I had  the  joy  of  leading  a 
soul  to  the  Saviour.30 

A ship  called  City  of  Rome  seems  an  unlikely  vehicle  for  Scots 
Presbyterian  conversion.  The  name  was  not  in  the  Anchor  Line’s  usual 
repertoire,  but  she  was  built  for  Inman’s  City  Line  and  then  rejected  as 
too  slow.  She  was  however  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  handsome 
ships  on  the  Atlantic. 

So  far  as  religious  practice  on  the  New  York  liners  is  concerned, 
the  Anchor  Line’s  does  seem  to  have  been  a bit  different  from  that  of 
other  lines.  Accoiding  to  James  Croil,31  writing  about  steam  navigation 
on  the  Atlantic  in  the  1890s,  on  the  New  York  owned  lines  there  was 
“no  sermonizing  no  matter  how  many  ministers  may  be  on  board”.32 


J.  M.  E.  Ross,  William  Ross  of  the  Cowcaddens  (London  1905),  248-9. 

James  Croil  (1821-1916)  was  a Scottish  born  Canadian  journalist.  He  was 
general  agent  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada  and  then  editor  of  The 
Presbyterian,  the  official  magazine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  He 
attended  various  international  Presbyterian  gatherings  on  behalf  of  the  church. 

J.  Croil,  Steam  navigation  and  its  relation  to  the  commerce  of  Canada  and  the 
United  Stales  (Montreal,  1 898),  1 79. 
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Services  were  the  responsibility  of  the  captain,  although  an  exception 
might  be  made  for  celebrities,  provided  their  services  were  not 
denominational  for  “the  lines  of  demarcation  that  separate  them  when 
on  shore  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  when  at  sea”.33  According  to  the  same 
author,  on  ships  going  to  Canada,  the  practice  was  more  like  that  on 
Anchor  Line  ships;  “if  there  is  a protestant  minister  on  board,  it  is 
customary  to  invite  him  to  take  the  whole  service”.34 

Of  course  there  were  captains  who  took  the  duty  of  conducting 
public  worship  very  seriously;  Joseph  Dutton  of  the  Allan  Line,  another 
line  with  strong  Scottish  connections  although  Canadian  owned,  was 
one  such.  Known  widely  as  “Holy  Joe”, 

Dutton  was  a clever,  well-read  man,  and  a bom  preacher.  When  he 
had  on  board  some  eighteen  clergymen  going  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  Council  at  Belfast,  he  came  into  the  saloon  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  and  coolly  announced  that  if  they  had  no 
objections  he  would  conduct  the  Sunday  service  himself.  And  preach 
he  did.  He  had  the  whole  Bible  at  his  finger-ends.  On  one  voyage 
when  he  personally  conducted  three  religious  services  daily  - one  at 
10  o’clock  a.m.,  for  the  steerage  passengers;  one  at  4 p.m.,  in  the 
chart-room,  and  one  at  7 p.m.,  in  the  forecastle,  for  his  sailors.35 

He  was  said  to  have  boxed  the  ecclesiastical  compass,  being  in  turn 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Brethren  in  his  allegiance.  His  influence  over  his 
crew  extended  onto  dry  land: 

One  of  Captain  Dutton’s  last  public  appearances  in  Montreal  was 
on  a Sabbath  evening,  in  the  Olivet  Baptist  Church,  when  he 
baptized  seven  of  his  sailors  by  immersion  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowded  assemblage.  He  was  a square-built,  powerful  Christian. 
The  way  he  collared  these  men  and  submerged  them  was  a caution. 


33 

34 


35 


Ibid.,  182. 
Ibid.,  179. 
Ibid.,  217-218. 
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He  gave  each  of  them  in  turn  such  a drenching  as  they  will 
remember  for  a long  time,  and  all  with  the  greatest  reverence;  nor 
did  he  let  them  go  until  he  received  from  each  a solemn  assurance 

36 

that  he  would  be  a faithful  follower  of  Christ  to  his  life’s  end. 

The  opposite  approach  was  taken  by  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Line: 

Among  these  [features]  is  the  band  that  accompanies  every  vessel. 
The  performers  are  the  stewards  of  the  second  cabin,  who  must  not 
only  be  good  waiters  but  good  musicians  as  well. 

They  play  through  the  long  first-cabin  dinner,  which  lasts  from 
one  to  two  hours,  and  again  on  deck  in  the  evening.  There  are  no 
Sunday  services  on  these  boats,  but  in  the  morning  the  band  plays 
hymn  tunes,  and  in  the  evening  there  is  a ‘sacred’  concert.37 

The  Cunard  Line,  on  the  other  hand  took  a middle  way:  according  to 
one  writer,  it  insisted  that  devotions  were  the  responsibility  of  the 
captain,  and  the  general  practice  limited  this  to  some  Church  of  England 
prayers  read  to  the  cabin  passengers,  officers  and  some  seamen.  If  it 
was  not  convenient  for  the  captain,  the  task  generally  devolved  to  the 
ship’s  surgeon;  it  appears  that  the  steerage  was  left  to  fend  for  itself. 
However  the  Cunard  Line  did  actually  have  its  service-book  which 
consisted  of  selections  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the 
addition  of  a form  of  prayer  prepared  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  for  the  use  of  sailors  and  persons  at  sea.  There  were 
also  psalms  and  hymns,  including  four  Scottish  paraphrases.38  By  1903, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  published  a book  of  prayers  for  sailors  and 


36  Ibid.,  2 1 9. 

37 

J.  H.  Gould,  Ocean  Passenger  Travel  in  Scribner’s  Magazine,  April  1891, 

399-419,  http://www.gjenvick.com/SteamshipArticles/1891-OceanPassengerTravel- 

6.html  retrieved  28/01/2010. 

38 

Croil,  Steam  Navigation,  1 79-80. 
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fishermen  which  included  a prayer  to  be  used  when  there  were 
emigrants  aboard.39 

This  policy  of  not  allowing  travelling  clerics  to  take  services  was 
because,  as  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  travelling  on  the  Cunarder,  SS 
Abyssinia,  commented,  “frequently  jealousy  has  been  excited  when 
more  favours  seem  to  be  shown  to  the  members  of  one  denomination 
over  another"40  and  one  example  was  described  by  James  Croil  on  an 
unidentified  ship: 

I remember,  too,  that  an  elderly  gentleman  - a Presbyterian  of  the 
Presbyterians  - was  asked  by  the  captain  to  preach  one  Sunday 
morning.  He  readily  complied,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  to 
conduct  the  whole  service.  Imagine  his  chagrin  when  an  Anglican 
brother  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  scene  and  went  through  the 
whole  of  the  long  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  the 
utmost  composure,  the  minister  simply  ignored  the  beautiful 
liturgical  service,  commenced  de  novo,  and  went  through  the  whole 
service  afresh,  in  orthodox  Presbyterian  fashion,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  congregation  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  waiters,  whose  time 
for  setting  the  lunch-table  was  long  past.41 

Whatever  the  practice  in  the  saloon,  the  steerage  passengers  were  able 
to  look  after  their  own  spiritual  welfare  if  they  wished  in  most  shipping 
lines,  including  Cunard.  Eliza  Putnam  Heaton,  who  travelled  as  a 
steerage  passenger  on  the  Cunarder  SS  Aurania,  already  quoted, 
described  their  experience  thus: 

Sunday  evening  a group  of  people  gathered  on  the  fo'ksle  head  and 
sang  hymns.  The  bos’n  and  a few  sailors  joined  in  the  choruses. 
The  cabin  passengers  looked  across  from  the  saloon  deck  and 


39  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  ot  Scotland.  Prayers  for  Sailors  and  Fisher- 
folk  (Edinburgh,  1903),  20-21. 

40  F.  Ferguson,  From  Glasgow  to  Missouri  and  Back  (Glasgow,  1878)  360. 

Croil,  Steam  Navigation,  181-2. 
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watched  us.  A kindly  old  man,  hymn  leader  in  a Methodist  chapel 
in  old  England,  beat  time  for  us  and  preached  a sermon  of  half  a 
dozen  sentences  when  the  singing  was  done.  We  had  bread  with  tea 
and  sugar,  without  milk,  for  supper,  and  the  women  made  little  tea 
parties  on  deck,  bringing  their  food  upstairs  and  enjoying  things 
sociably.42 

Again  this  seems  to  have  been  a widespread  pattern,  Croil’s  survey  of 
shipboard  practice,  already  quoted,  has  this  to  say  about  the  less  formal 
services: 

Evangelistic  services  of  a less  stately  kind  than  in  the  saloon  are 
often  held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  second  cabin  or  steerage,  and  are 
usually  much  appreciated;  while  in  the  evening  the  deck  hands  will 
join  with  groups  of  emigrants  in  singing  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns, 
such  as  “revive  us  again”,  “rescue  the  perishing”,  “whiter  than 
snow”,  etc.  It  is  often  remarkable  to  notice  how  familiar  people  of 
diverse  creeds  and  nationalities  are  with  these  hymns,  and  how 
heartily  they  unite  in  singing  them.43 

Returning  then  to  the  Anchor  Line,  it  was  presumably  the  saloon  pattern 
ot  captain-led  worship  on  Cunard  ships  that  set  Campbell  wondering: 

how  many,  if  any,  clergymen  besides  myself  were  on  board;  or  if 
the  service  would  be  conducted  by  the  worthy  captain  reading  a few 
prayers  fiom  the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book  and  a sermon 
from  the  Rev.  Dr  Macleod’s  book  of  prayers  and  sermons,  a copy 
of  which  we  saw  in  the  ship’s  library.44 


E.  P.  Heaton,  “A  Sham  Immigrant’s  Voyage  to  New  York  in  1 888”,  syndicated  in 
various  U.S.  newspapers,  October  1888  and  retrieved  from  http://www.gjenvick.com/ 
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The  Anchor  Line  officers  didn’t  seem  to  show  any  great  interest  in 
Campbell’s  oratory  for  he  regretted  their  absence  from  his  service  on 
his  second  Sunday  on  board: 

1 did  not  see  any  of  the  officers  present  except  the  captain,  the 
doctor  and  the  purser.  Is  there  any  reason  why  all  the  officers  not  on 
duty  at  the  time  should  not  at  least  be  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
Sabbath  services?  I would  most  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Messrs  Henderson  Brothers  to  this,  to  me  and  others,  sad 
omission.45 

The  occasions  for  service,  of  course,  were  not  limited  to  Sundays,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  one  opportunity  for  a service  that  might  occur  on  any  day 
was  the  shipboard  funeral.  However  it  is  not  clear  whether  travelling 
clergy  were  ever  involved.  By  the  late  nineteenth  century,  deaths  on 
board  were  mercifully  few.  One  of  Sofia  Sjoberg’s  travelling 
companions  did  die  on  board  SS  Anglia,  though: 

The  doctor  lit  a candle  and  examined  her  and  in  a few  minutes  said 
she  was  dead.  The  door  was  locked,  and  a few  hours  later  she  was 
shrouded  by  the  doctor  and  the  seamen  in  the  linen  sheet  she  had 
been  lying  in  and  was  sewn  up  in  an  English  flag  and  carried  to  the 
aftdeck  and  placed  there  to  be  lowered  into  the  ocean  later  in  the 
evening.  I turned  over  her  things  to  the  ship’s  purser  and 
interpreter,  who  did  the  inventory.  Everything  was  accounted  for. 
Her  age  and  relatives  were  stated  and  before  5 pm.  nothing  was  left 
after  a person  who  in  the  morning  had  sat  up  in  bed.4(’ 

Possibly,  as  a woman,  Sofia  was  not  allowed  to  know  about  the  funeral 
service  that  was  held.  Croil  gives  a detailed  account,  probably  of  the 
Cunard  practice,  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  our  period.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  practice  on  the  Anchor  Line  was  much  different: 
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The  office  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  at  sea  is  very  solemn  and 
affecting.  . . . The  body  of  the  deceased  person  might  be  sewed  up  in 
a hammock  — indeed,  it  usually  was  - or  the  carpenter  may  have 
made  a rough  coffin  for  it.  In  either  case  it  was  heavily  loaded  with 
iron  at  the  foot.  A stout  plank  with  one  end  resting  on  the  bulwark 
forms  the  bier  on  which  is  laid  the  corpse,  covered  with  an  ensign. 
The  captain,  the  chief  engineer,  the  ship’s  doctor  and  purser,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  crew,  and  a few  of  the  passengers,  make  up  the 
funeral  party.  Portions  of  the  Church  of  England’s  beautiful  service 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  are  read  ...  The  ship’s  engines  are  then 
stopped  for  a few  seconds  while  the  service  proceeds  - “We 
therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,  looking  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead”.  The  ensign  is 
removed.  The  inward  end  of  the  plank  is  raised,  and  the  mortal 
remains  are  plunged  into  the  greatest  of  all  cemeteries;  sometimes 
with  scant  ceremony,  perhaps,  but  always  impressing  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  a deeply  pathetic  incident  that  will  never  be 
forgotten.47 

The  Scottish  Prayers  for  Sailors  and  Fishermen  of  1903  also  has  a 
service  lor  the  burial  of  the  dead  for  use  when  no  minister  is  available.48 

Sofia  Sjoberg  and  her  group  were  a dissident  Lutherans,  bound 
together  by  belief  as  well  as  family  ties  and  of  a mindset  which  led  to  a 
American-Swedish  Methodism.  As  a group  of  passengers  they  had  a 
religious  identity.  Also  already  mentioned,  among  the  passengers  on  the 
maiden  voyage  of  the  SS  Furnessia  was  a party  of  Mennonites  escaping 
oppressive  laws.  The  group  of  co-religionists  travelling  to  a new  world 
is  fairly  characteristic  of  the  time,  with  precedents  from  earliest 
emigrants  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  through  to  the  Mormon  emigration 
ol  the  1840s  and  50s,  as  well  as  complete  highland  communities 
emigrating  with  their  minister  earlier  in  the  century.  Whether  or  not  the 
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Scottish  churches  actively  encouraged  the  emigration  of  groups  of 
believers  is  doubtful,  but  from  the  number  of  times  Sankey’s  hymns  are 
mentioned  that  there  may  have  been  an  element  of  being  drawn  to 
Moody  and  Sankey’s  homeland,  or  at  least  knowing  that  they  were 
going  to  a country  where  they  could  be  spiritually  nourished. 

Mention  of  any  arrangements  that  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed 
to  make  is  lacking  unfortunately,  although  R.B.  Cunninghame  Graham 
describes  Christmas  day  on  board  the  SS  Atlas  among  a group  of 
Basque  and  Portuguese  emigrants  to  South  America  in  his  book  of 
essays,  The  Ipane49  Turning  away  from  Scottish  ships  though.  The 
Graphic  magazine  of  16  August  1890  showed  an  illustration  of  a 
service  held  for  Roman  Catholic  orphan  girls  emigrating  to  Montreal  on 
the  SS  Parisian  under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  Roman  Catholic 
Mission.  Services,  it  was  said,  were  held  regularly  for  the  girls,  who  had 
two  priests  and  two  nuns  with  them. 

Nor  do  the  Scottish  sources  make  any  reference  to  arrangements 
being  made  for  Jewish  observance,  although  by  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  an  unidentified  shipping  line  quoted  in  the  US 
Immigration  Commission  of  1911  was  employing  a “Hebrew  cook”  to 
look  after  Jewish  passengers  generally,  not  just  to  observe  dietary 
laws.50 

The  other  major  religious  grouping  on  the  nineteenth  century  Atlantic 
crossing  was,  of  course  the  Mormons.  In  this  case  the  Guion  Line  of 
Liverpool  had  a huge  proportion  of  the  trade  between  1869  and  1894, 
when  the  company  failed.  As  such  they  fall  out  of  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
but  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Anchor  Line  took  on  some 
of  the  trade  thereafter,  with  the  European  exodus  being  diverted  from  the 
Europe-Hull-Liverpool  route  to  Europe-Leith-Glasgow.  However  the 
actual  numbers  of  Mormons  emigrating  was  dropping  by  this  stage,  one 
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of  the  reasons  for  the  Guion  Line’s  failure,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  figured  largely  in  the  Anchor  Line’s  arrangements.51 

Captain  Joseph  Dutton  of  the  Allan  Line  does  seem  to  have  been 
unusual  especially  in  providing  services  specifically  for  the  crew.  Few 
of  the  other  accounts  make  reference  to  the  crew  of  the  liners  having  the 
opportunity  to  attend  worship  other  than  the  occasional  seaman  leading 
it.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  captain’s  discretion  whether  it  was 
allowed,  and  regulations  generally  precluded  the  mixing  of  crew  and 
passengers  outwith  the  needs  of  running  of  the  ship. 

Aside  from  worship,  formal  or  informal,  what  else  formed  the 
character  of  the  shipboard  Sunday?  J.K.  Campbell  again  had  most  to 
say  on  the  subject,  this  time  describing  the  activity  on  SS  Circassia  on 
his  return  voyage  from  New  York: 

Every  Sabbath  morning,  the  officers  mustered  all  the  men  on  deck, 
divided  them  into  so  many  squads;  and  blusteringly  the  fastenings 
of  the  small  boats  were  loosed.  This  movement,  I suppose,  was 
meant  to  be  practice  for  the  case  of  emergency;  but  surely  the 
practice,  however  necessary,  might  be  relegated  to  another  day. 
One  Sabbath  morning,  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  a sailor’s  arm 
was  broken.52 

While  on  the  SS  Furnessia,  on  the  outward  journey  he  grumbled  that  he: 

Also  failed  to  see  any  reason  or  cause  for  so  many  duties  being 
performed  on  the  Lord  s Day.  Why  would  it  be  deemed  necessary 
to  scrub  the  deck,  clean  the  brasses,  and  paint  boats,  boxes  and 
railings  on  the  Sabbath?  If  the  officers  themselves  have  little  or  no 
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regard  for  the  honour  of  the  day,  they  should  at  least  have  some 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  their  passengers.53 

Robert  Napier,  too,  commented  on  the  emergency  drill  being  held  on 
Sundays.  On  his  return  voyage  to  Scotland: 

This  morning  before  breakfast  bell  rang,  the  bell  on  deck  for 
ringing  out  the  watches  was  rung  without  stopping  for  half  a 
minute.  This  being  something  new  to  the  passengers,  a few  got  on 
deck  to  see  what  was  up.  It  turned  out  to  be  a fire  alarm  to  summon 
the  crew.  This  was  the  only  regular  discipline  in  case  of  fire/4 

Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  services  taken  by  crew  members,  the 
reputation  of  the  crew  of  the  Atlantic  liners  of  the  Anchor  Line  was  one 
of  toughness  and  indiscipline.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  a potential 
officer  was  advised  to  join  the  company’s  Indian  service  where  the 
crews  were  easier  to  handle.53 

The  pattern  that  seems  to  come  out  of  these  accounts  of  worship  on 
the  Anchor  Line  is  one  of  casualness  on  the  part  of  the  shipping  line 
which  nonetheless  led  to  a reasonably  satisfactory  breadth  of  religious 
provision,  at  least  for  protestants.  The  standing  orders  for  the  officers  of 
the  company  show  the  official  attitude: 

Divine  service  may  be  held  on  board  once  every  Sunday  at  the  hour 
named  in  the  printed  notice.  A succession  of  services  throughout 
the  entire  day  causes  annoyance  to  passengers  not  immediately 
engaged  in  them  and  cannot  be  permitted.56 


53  Campbell,  Through  the  United  States  and  Canada , 37-8. 
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By  1914,  a revised  version  of  these  standing  orders  further  forbids 
individuals  from  holding  meetings  in  the  saloon  for  religious  or  any 

other  purposes.  Also  forbidden  were  all  gambling  and  card-playing  in 

57 

the  saloon  on  a Sunday. 

This  permissive  attitude  is  at  one  end  of  a continuum.  In  the  middle 
is  the  set  pattern  of  Cunard  and  other  lines  where  captain  simply  read 
from  the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book  and  no  other  activity  was 
allowed.  At  the  other  end,  the  German  ships  where  no  services  were 
held.  The  middle  way  was  also  laid  down  for  emigrant  vessels  to 
Australia  although  other  worship  was  allowed  and  was  often  better 
attended.  The  Scottish  ships  clearly  had  the  prayer  book  available  but  its 
usage  was  occasional,  and,  dare  I say,  it  only  for  want  of  anything 
better.  The  preference  was  definitely  to  let  the  worship  come  from  the 
hearts  of  people  on  the  ship,  whether  minister,  lay  evangelist  or 
crewman. 

The  Anchor  Line  standing  orders  clearly  show  the  limits  of 
religious  observance.  A single  service  in  the  saloon  was  allowed,  and 
indeed  expected  by  the  shipping  line,  but  the  rights  of  such  passengers 
who  were  not  interested  were  also  protected.  The  fact  that  too  many 
services  could  be  an  annoyance  was  recognised.  Some  facilities  were 
provided  for  spiritual  welfare;  tracts  provided  voluntarily  or  by  external 
charities,  testaments  in  English  and  German,  a small  ships  library,  the 
use  of  a piano  or  harmonium  in  the  saloon.  They  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  rise  to  a ship  s band  though.  Members  of  the  crew  were 
allowed  to  share  or  even  lead  “casual”  worship.  It  all  points  to  a 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  where  religious  observance 
was  enabled  and  encouraged  but  in  no  way  imposed,  and  although 
Standing  Orders  may  have  tried  to  restrict  ad  hoc  worship,  where  there 
were  numbers  of  passengers  involved,  such  services  and  meetings  did 
occur  regularly. 
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One  feature  of  these  services  is  the  inclusive  nature  of  them. 
Passengers  attended  services  led  by  preachers  of  all  backgrounds  other 
than  Roman  Catholic  and  there  is  little  evidence  of  splinter  groups  with 
private  services  except  where  language  difficulties  came  in  to  play. 
There  is  more  evidence  of  sectarian  problems  on  the  longer  Australian 
voyages,  where  there  is  also  evidence  of  the  tactful  removal  of  anti- 
catholic  writings  from  ships’  libraries.  It  is  also  interesting  to  see  that 
a black  minister  was  accepted  and  that  the  criticism  was  of  his  delivery, 
not  his  colour.^9 

Let  the  final  word  then  lie  with  James  Croil,  speaking  about 
shipboard  worship  in  his  own  experience: 

A distinctive  and  pleasing  feature  of  these  Sunday  services  at  sea, 
especially  in  the  larger  steamships,  which  often  carry  more 
passengers  than  would  fill  an  ordinary  church,  is  the  heartiness  with 
which  the  representatives  of  various  religious  denominations  unite 
in  the  services.  The  lines  of  demarcation  that  separate  them  when 
ashore  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  at  sea.  Casual  acquaintanceship  here 
frequently  ripens  into  closer  friendship  ; people  begin  to  see  eye  to 
eye,  and  soon  the  conviction  grows  stronger  that  the  doctrinal 
points  on  which  all  professing  Christians  are  agreed  are  much  more 
important  than  the  things  about  which  they  differ  It  would  do  some 
narrow-minded  souls  a world  of  good  to  spend  a few  Sundays  at 
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